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FOREWORD 

In  the  fall  of  1910  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  proposed  to  the  Committee  on  Sum- 
mer Session  that  a  conference  on  teachers'  institutes  be  held  at 
the  University  under  the  auspices  of  the  Summer  Session  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  annual  teachers'  institute  of  Champaign 
County.  The  plan,  however,  was  not  at  that  time  deemed  feasible 
by  the  Committee.  The  need  for  such  a  conference  continued  to 
impress  the  members  of  the  School  of  Education  and  others  with 
whom  the  project  was  discussed.  Mr.  C.  H.  Watts,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  of  Champaign  County,  was  from  the  first  an 
advocate  of  the  plan  and  approved  the  proposal  that  the  confer- 
ence, when  held,  should  make  use  of  the  county  institute  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration  and  demonstration. 

The  conference  was  finally  announced  for  the  summer  of 
1914.  The  plan  included  a  joint  institute  of  Champaign  and 
Piatt  counties  at  the  University.  Superintendent  Charles  Mc- 
intosh of  Piatt  County  indorsed  the  project  of  the  conference 
and  cooperated  with  Superintendent  AA^atts  and  the  University 
School  of  Education  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  The 
two  counties  and  the  University  shared  the  expense  of  the  insti- 
tute. The  sessions  both  of  the  institute  and  of  the  conference 
were  held  in  the  IlmTeTsity 'bitilcii.T5tg^. : 


1 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  AND  OF  THE 

CONFERENCE 

Sectional    Organization 

The  institute  was  organized  upon  the  sectional  basis  with 
the  following  divisions : 

(a)  Beginners^ 
Section  A 
Section  B 

(b)  Rural-school  teachers 
Section  A 

Section  B 

(c)  Primary  teachers 

(d)  Intermediate-grade  teachers 

(e)  Grammar-grade   teachers 

(f)  High-school  teachers  and  principals 

The  teachers  enrolling  in  the  institute  were  directed  at  the 
first  general  meeting  to  make  out  a  program  of  classes  and  to 
follow  the  program  throughout  the  five  days.  This  discouraged 
aimless  work  and  encouraged  continuity  in  the  class  instruction. 

Types  of  Work  Kepresented 

The  institute  aimed  to  recognize  in  the  program  primarily 
the  subjects  and  topics  from  a  discussion  of  which  the  county 
superintendents  felt  that  the  attending  teachers  would  profit 
most."  The  general  topics  were  proposed  to  the  instructors  several 
weeks  before  the  institute  opened,  and  each  instructor  was  asked 
to  prepare  an  outline  of  the  work  that  he  or  she  proposed  to 
cover.  These  outlines  were  discussed  by  the  two  superintendents 
in  council  with  the  members  of  the  School  of  Education,  and 
changes  were  suggested  wherever  the  outlines  did  not  seem  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  situation.  The  amended  out- 
lines were  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  with  blank  pages  for  notes. 

Instructors 

Primary  Work Miss  Edna  Keith 

Primary  Supervisor,  JoUet  PubHc  Schools 

Primary  Work Miss  Mabel  L.  Norton 

Critic  Teacher,  Northern  IHinois  State  Normal  School 

Primary  Reading  and  Story  Work Miss  Frances  Foote 

Critic  Teacher,   Illinois  State  Normal  University 
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Geography Dr.  Sumner  W.  Gushing 

state  Normal    School,    Salem,   Massachusetts.      (On   staff  of 
University    Summer   Session) 
English  (High  School)  and 

Reading  (Grammar  Grades) Dr.  Harry  G.  Paul 

University  of  Illinois.      (On  staff  of   University   Summer  Session.) 

Arithmetic  (Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades) Mr.  Fiske  Allen 

Superintendent  of  Primary  Department,   Eastern   Illinois  Normal   School 
Classroom  Management Mr.  E.  E.  Van  Cleve 

Director  of  Extension  Teaching,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School 

High  School  Organization Professor  Charles  H.  Johnston 

University  of  Illinois.     (On  staff  of  University  Summer  Session) 

The  Study  Problem  in  the  High  School Mr.  Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest 

University  of  Illinois.     (On  staff  of  University   Summer  Session) 

Playground  Work Mr.  Sidney  Casner 

University  of  Illinois.     (On  staff  of  University   Summer  Session) 

School  Hygiene Dr.  Louis  W,  Rapeer 

New  York  City  Training-  School.      (On  staff  University  Summer  Session) 

The  Institute  Conductor 

President  L.  C.  Lord  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal 
School  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  institute  and  charged 
both  with  the  supervision  of  the  institute  instruction  and  with  the 
leadership  of  the  discussions  in  the  conferences. 

The  Daily  Program 

The  work  of  the  day  began  at  8:30  with  opening  exercises 
which  occupied  twenty  minutes.  These  exercises  were  given  over 
very  largely  to  singing,  although  a  few  minutes  were  taken  each 
morning  in  making  announcements  of  a  general  character. 

The  class  or  lecture  hours  covered  fifty  minutes  in  the  clear, 
with  ten-minute  intermissions  between  hours.  Three  full  class 
hours  were  consequently  provided  for  the  morning.  The 
noon  intermission  extended  until  1 :30,  followed  by  a  fifty-minute 
class  period  (1:30  to  3:20).  This  was  followed,  after  the  ten- 
minute  intermission,  by  a  general  lecture  period  (2:30  to  3:20). 
The  period  from  3  :30  to  5  :00  was  devoted  to  the  playground 
work,  the  members  of  the  institute  meeting  on  the  playground 
under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  this  work. 

Distribution  of  Classwork 

Each  teacher  in  attendance  was  required  to  enroll  for  three 
out  of  the  four  class  periods  each  day,  and  was  urged,  although 
not  required,  to  attend  the  genei'al  lecture  and  to  participate  in 
the  playground  work. 

A  copy  of  the  program  is  here  given: 


INSTITUTE    PROGRAM 

Time 

Beg-lnners 
A 

Beginners 
B 

Rural 
A 

Rural 
B 

Pri- 
mary 

Interme- 
diate 

Gram- 
mar 

High 
School 

8:30-  8:50 

UI'EMNG   EXERCISES 

9:00-  9:50 

Keith 

Van 
Cleve 

Manage- 
ment 

Rapeer 

School 
Hygiene 

Cushing 
Geography 

Paul 
English 

10:00-10:50 

Norton 

Cushing 

Keith 

Allen 
Arithmetic 

Paul 

Gram- 
mar 

Hall-Quest 

Problem 
of  Study 

11:00-11:50 

Norton 

Keith 

Foote 

[>aul 

Van 
Cleve 

Man- 
age- 
ment 

t 

Allen 

Arith- 
metic 

11:50-  1:30 

INTERMISSION 

1:30-  2:20' 

Van  Cleve 
Manatrement 

Allen 

Noi'ton 

Rapeer 

School 
Hygiene 

Johnston 

High 
School 
Prol)lems 

2:30-  3:20 

GENERAL  LECTURE   PERIOD 

3:30-  5:00 

CASNER 
Demonstration  Exercises  in  Physical  Training  and  Playtrround  Work 
for  Hoys  and  (iirls. 

The  Daily  Conference 

At  four  o'clock  the  instructors  (with  the  exception  of  the 
playground  director),  the  county  superintendents  and  others  in 
attendance  upon  the  conference,  and  the  members  of  the  School 
of  Education  met  with  the  Conductor  of  the  Institute  to  discuss 
the  work  of  the  day.  This  conference  usually  adjourned  at  5  :30. 
The  total  attendance  at  each  of  the  meetings  varied  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty.  The  conference  had  not  been  widely  advertised; 
notices  were  sent  only  to  the  county  superintendents  of  Illinois. 
Several  of  these  superintendents  came  in  for  one  or  two  days, 
attending  some  of  the  institute  sessions  and  remaining  for  the 
conference.    A  few  were  present  throughout  the  week. 

II 

THE  WOKK  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  AND  THE 

RESOLUTIONS 

The  daily  discussions  of  the  conference  were  informal.  The 
conductor  proposed  a  list  of  topics  suggested  by  his  visits  to  the 
various  sections,  and  by  the  discussions  of  the  preceding  day. 
Stenographic  reports  of  the  discussions  were  made,  and  formed 
the  basis  of  the  resolutions  which  were  presented  and  adopted 
at  the  final  session.  These  resolutions  represent  the  "net"  opin- 
ion of  those  in  attendance  regarding  the  matters  under  discus- 
sion. They  were  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  four,^  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  stenographer's  minutes. 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Conference 

Your  Committee  believes  that  the  main  results  of  the  dis- 
cussions of  this  conference  should  be  formulated  in  a  series  of 
resolutions  and  saggestions  which  should  be  considered  primarily 
as  forming  a  basis  for  further  reflection  and  study,  and  possibly 
as  a  tentative  basis  for  practice  in  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  institutes  in  the  hope  that  the  outcomes  of  the  proposed 
policies  may  be  intelligently  tested.  The  following  formulations 
of  the  tentative  conclusions  of  the  conference  are,  therefore, 
proposed : 

1.  The  purpose  of  a  teachers"  institute  is  three-fold:  (a) 
to  instruct  teachers  in  better  ways  of  teaching  and  to  add  to 
their  general  knowledge;   (b)  to  encourage  and  possibly  to  in- 

1.  This  committee  was  composed  of  County  Superintendents  C.  H. 
Watts  and  C.  Mcintosh,  Professor  L.  D.  Coffman,  and  Professor  "W.  C. 
Bagley,   Chairman. 


spire  teachers  in  their  daily  work  by  bringing  them  together  for 
mutual  acquaintance  and  for  the  discussion  of  common  prob- 
lems, and  by  thus  creating  among  them  an  effective  esprit  de 
corps;  and  (c)  to  give  them  a  fresh  sense  of  their  responsibilities 
and  of  the  significance  of  their  work  to  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  society. 

2.  To  the  end  of  realizing  this  three-fold  purpo.se,  it  is 
our  belief  that  the  activities  of  the  institute  should  be  clearly 
differentiated  into  at  least  three  groups:  (a)  instructional 
activities  in  which  the  aim  shall  be  to  impart  clear  and  incisive 
principles  and  precepts  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  vari- 
ous subjects,  the  management  of  the  school  and  the  classroom, 
the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  the  school  and  to  the  community, 
and  other  matters  affecting  school  work;  (b)  activities  of  a 
social  nature  which  will  aim  to  make  teachers  accjuainted  with 
one  another  and  which  will  stimulate  a  feeling  of  group  solidarity 
and  professional  cooperation;  (c)  inspirational  activities  of  a 
more  formal  type — especially  general  lectures  which  will  aim  to 
acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  broader  aspects  and  the  wider 
responsibilities  of  his  work,  and  freshen  and  stimulate  the  ideals 
of  social  service  for  which  the  work  of  education  stands. 

3.  It  is  our  belief  that  every  institute  should  represent 
in  some  measure  all  three  of  these  types  of  activity;  but  it  is 
also  essential  that  clear  lines  of  demarcation  be  drawn,  especially 
between  the  instructional  and  the  inspirational  phases,  and  that 
precautions  be  taken  to  prevent  the  latter  from  interfering  with 
the  former  or  from  unfairly  competing  for  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  teachers  with  exercises  quite  different  both  in 
type  and  in  function.  It  is  our  belief  that  in  some  institutes  the 
failure  to  recognize  these  distinctions  has  reduced  much  of  the 
instruction  to  the  plane  of  empty  froth,  and  has  exerted  a  most 
baneful  influence  that  makes  for  intellectual  degradation,  robs 
the  teaching  profession  of  the  dignity  which  inheres  in  its 
very  significance  and  responsibility,  and  gives  it  among  right- 
thinking  people  a  most  unfortunate  reputation  for  loose  think- 
ing and  cheap,  tawdry,  ineffective  sentimentalism.  Recognizing 
that  the  teachers'  institute  is  employed  throughout  the  United 
States  as  the  one  universal  means  to  the  strictly  professional 
education  of  teachers,  we  believe  that  a  most  important  step  in 
raising  the  standards  of  the  teaching  craft,  and  in  enhancing 


its  reputation  as  a  group  of  workers  engaged  in  an  important 
service,  will  be  to  rid  the  institutes  of  this  unfortunate  char- 
acteristic. 

4.  As  means  toward  insuring  an  effective  spirit  of  work 
in  a  teachers'  institute,  it  is  our  belief  that  attendance  upon 
the  institute  should  be  expected  from  all  teachers,  excepting  only 
those  who  are  excused  for  good  reason  by  some  one  in  authority ; 
that  records  of  attendance  should  be  kept;  that  note-books  kept 
during  the  course  of  the  institute  should  be  turned  in  at  the 
close  for  examination  by  the  institute  authorities  (or  that  some 
other  test  equally  definite  in  character  should  be  demanded)  ;  and 
that,  where  sectional  work  is  provided,  teachers  should  be  effec- 
tually discouraged  from  attending  different  sections  on  successive 
days  and  effectually  encouraged  to  choose  sections  carefully  and 
then  remain  in  the  sections  chosen  throughout  the  period  of  the 
institute.  It  is  further  our  belief  that  some  plan  of  compensating 
teachers  for  attendance  at  institutes  and  some  device  for  placing 
a  premium  upon  faithful  and  diligent  work  would  be  of  large 
value  in  raising  the  tone  of  institute  instruction.  We  suggest 
the  enactment  of  a  law  permitting  the  county  superintendent  to 
raise  the  grade  of  the  examination  for  the  teachers'  license  a 
certain  amount  (say  two  per  cent)  where  the  institute  attendance 
has  been  regular  and  the  character  of  the  work  commendable  as 
judged  by  the  note-books  or  by  other  tests. 

5.  We  believe  that  assignments  for  reading  should  be 
made  by  the  instructors  some  months  before  the  institute  con- 
venes ;  and  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  institute  should  take 
account  of  this  preliminary  reading. 

6.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  place  in  institute  instruction 
for  the  lecture,  the  oral  quiz,  the  text-book  recitation,  the  infor- 
mal discussion,  the  laboratory  exercise,  and  the  demonstration. 
We  believe  that  the  instructional  work  should  provide  a  range 
of  methods,  each  instructor  being  permitted,  under  reasonable 
limitations,  to  teach  through  whatever  method  he  believes  is  best 
suited  to  his  material  and  his  ability,  and  best  adapted  to  those 
who  receive  his  instruction.  We  should  emphasize,  however,  the 
importance  in  all  institute  instruction  of  providing  clear,  typical, 
well-chosen  illustrations  with  which  to  illumine  general  princi- 
ples of  school  practice.  AVe  call  attention  to  the  danger  that  is 
involved  in  presenting  atypical  or  exceptional  cases,  especially 


to  illustrate  principles  of  management  and  discipline,  and  we  con- 
demn without  reservation  the  practice  indulged  in  by  some  insti- 
tute workers  of  inventing  cases  to  illustrate  their  so-called  prin- 
ciples. We  maintain  that  a  principle  that  cannot  be  amply  and 
adequately  illustrated  by  common  events  in  actual  school  life  is 
not  of  sufficient  value  to  take  even  a  fraction  of  the  very  limited 
and,  therefore,  really  precious  time  of  the  teachers'  institute. 

7.  We  believe  that  every  teachers'  institute  should  offer 
instruction  in  the  following  topics:  (a)  in  methods  of  teaching 
the  more  important  or  basic  subjects  of  the  elementary  curricu- 
lum; (b)  in  the  methods  and  devices  of  school  management,  and 
especially  those  related  to  the  problem  of  discipline,  (inasmuch 
as  disciplinary  difficulties  constitute  the  most  perplexing 
problem  of  the  young  teacher  and  give  rise  to  more  fail- 
ures among  elementary-school  teachers  than  any  other  single 
source  of  trouble)  ;  and  (c)  in  the  principles  of  educational 
psychology  illustrated  by  cases  of  actual  school  practice, 
and  in  methods  of  actual  school  practice  interpreted  and  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  recognized  psychological  principles. 
We  call  attention  to  two  significant  dangers  in  this  con- 
nection: (a)  the  exploitation  of  new  and  bizarre  theo- 
ries, and  (b)  the  clouding  of  clear  issues,  especially  in  manage- 
ment and  discipline,  by  emotion  and  sentiment.  We  believe  that 
grave  danger  inheres  in  both  of  these  practices.  Let  it  be 
repeated  that  the  teachers'  institute  is  absolutely  the  only  uni- 
versal means  of  professional  instruction,  and  that  evils  dissemi- 
nated through  this  medium  may  affect  millions  of  boys  and  girls. 
The  teachers '  institute  is  consequently  not  a  place  for  propagat- 
ing new  and  untried  or  generally  unaccepted  doctrines.  Whik 
these  may  be  thoroughly  good,  their  virtues  should  be  tested  and 
guaranteed  before  they  are  recognized  by  this  extremely  power- 
ful agency.  In  respect  of  the  emotional  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lems of  discipline,  it  should  be  remembered  that  one-fourth  of  all 
of  the  teachers  in  American  schools  and  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  teachers  most  numerously  represented  in  the  county  insti- 
tutes, are  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  under;  that  they  are, 
consequently,  little  more  than  boys  and  girls  themselves;  and 
that  their  attitude  toward  schoolwork  is  often  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  the  pupils  whom  they  teach.  What  they  need  in  general 
is   well-directed   advice   touching   definite   points — not   maudlin 
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sentiment  which  simply  confuses  their  judgment  and  often 
makes  them  reluctant  to  administer  disciplinary  measures  with 
the  firmness  and  persistence  which  alone  will  bring  success. 

8.  We  believe  that  the  teachers'  institute  should,  wher- 
ever practicable,  be  divided  into  sections  which  will  represent 
one  or  more  of  the  following  principles  of  division:  (a)  experi- 
ence, (b)  grade  of  work  taught,  (c)  particular  subject  taught. 
In  view  of  the  large  number  of  recruits  needed  each 
year  in  the  teaching  service,  it  is  especially  desirable  that 
one  or  more  sections  be  provided  for  beginners,  and  that  the 
instruction  of  beginners  be  delegated  to  men  or  women  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  this  difficult  problem.  It  is  also 
highly  desirable  that,  if  high-school  teachers  are  represented  in 
the  institute,  one  or  more  special  sections  be  provided  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  problems  peculiar  to  secondary  education ;  but  we  do 
not  believe  it  wise  or  expedient  to  separate  the  high-school  teach- 
ers entirely  from  the  elementary  teachers,  or  to  intimate  in  any 
way  that  high-school  teaching  stands  upon  a  plane  higher  and 
more  dignified  than  elementary  teaching. 

9.  We  believe  that  the  maximal  number  of  periods  for 
an  institute  daj^  should  be  four,  exclusive  of  opening  exercises; 
that  the  periods  should  extend  through  forty-five  minutes  in 
the  clear;  and  that  an  intermission  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
utes should  elapse  betw^een  periods. 

10.  We  believe  that  at  least  twenty  minutes  should  be  given 
at  the  opening  of  the  morning  sessioh  to  opening  exercises  which 
will  have  as  their  especial  function  getting  the  members  into 
what  is  known  as  a  "  general  swing ' '  for  the  day 's  work.  To  this 
end,  these  exercises  should  be  devoted  in  part  to  music  and 
especially  to  singing  the  best  hymns.  We  believe  that  the  giving 
of  inspirational  addresses  at  this  time  is  in  general  to  be  avoided, 
because  they  are  likely  to  stimulate  the  mind  with  problems 
which  will  distract  from  the  work  immediately  following  (there- 
by establishing  a  "special  swing"  which  will  need  to  be  broken 
up).  The  giving  of  announcements  should  be  confined  to  the 
opening  exercises.  Devotional  exercises  are,  we  believe,  in  place 
(if  not  prohibited  by  law  or  by  public  sentiment),  but  a  word 
may  be  spoken  against  the  occasional  abuse  of  these  exercises  by 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  officiate. 

11.  The  morning  sessions  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  given 
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over  to  the  instructional  work.  The  last  period  in  the  afternoon 
should  be  devoted  to  a  union  meeting  of  all  sections,  and  here 
the  inspirational  addresses  should  find  a  place. 

12.  Institute  instructors  should  be  carefully  selected  with 
reference  primarily  (a)  to  their  mastery  of  their  subjects;  and 
(b)  to  their  ability  to  make  their  instruction  effective  in  present- 
ing it  to  teachers.  The  practice  of  encouraging  instructors  to 
solicit  engagements  should  be  condemned,  and  any  evidence  of 
"coquetting"  with  teachers  to  insure  a  demand  from  them  for 
a  "return  engagement"  should  be  branded  as  unprofessional 
conduct.  The  employment  of  "local  instructors"  is  generally 
to  be  avoided. 

13.  In  our  opinion,  an  instructor  should  not  be  expected 
to  teach  more  than  three  or  less  than  two  periods  each  day.  We 
believe,  however,  that  each  instructor,  in  addition  to  these  regu- 
lar duties,  should  set  aside  a  half-hour  or  more  each  day  as  a 
period  of  consultation,  and  that  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
consult  with  him  at  this  time  regarding  their  individual  prob- 
lems. 

The  Conference  for  1915 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  a  second  conference 
to  be  held  during  the  Summer  Session  of  1915.  It  is  hoped  that 
four  counties  will  unite  at  that  time  in  a  joint  institute  at  the 
University. 

APPENDIX 

OUTLINES  PREPARED  BY  INSTRUCTORS  IN  THE 
INSTITUTE 

(NOTE: — These  outlines  are  printed  as  they  appeared  in  the 
institute  program.  It  will  be  noted  that  different  types  of  outlines  are 
represented, — the  very  detailed,  the  extremely  schematic,  and  those 
that  follow  a  middle  course.  The  kind  of  outline  that  best  subserves 
the  purpose  of  the  institute  will  be  made  one  of  the  topics  for  discus- 
sion at  the  next  conference.) 

MISS  KEITH 
Reading— Beginners  "A"— 9:00 

Monday,  with  class 

First  lesson  in  reading.     Use  of  rhyme  and  story 

Script 
Tuesday,  with  class 

Making  step  from  script  to  print.  Use  of  book 
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Wednesday,  with  class 

Phonics 
Thursday,  without  class 

Review  of  work  given  with  class 

Seat  work 
Friday,  without  class 

Reading  in  second,  third  and  fourth  grades 

Number  and  Constniction  Work — Primary  Section — 10:00 

Monday 

Number.     Demand  for  use  of  number  in  various  school  occu- 
pations.   Place  of  drill.    Use  of  text  book 
Tuesday 

Construction  work.    Book  making.    Use  of  books  made 
Wednesday 

Ways  of  giving  directions  for  construction  work 

Box  making. 
Thursday 

Use  of  ruler  and  circle-maker 
Friday 

Construction  problem  divided  to  meet  the  ability  and  time  of 

the  child 

Language — Beginners  "B." — 11:00 

Monday 

Purpose.     Oral  language.     Sources  of  material 
Tuesday 

Written  language.     Topics  of  interest.     Spelling 
Wednesday 

Poetry.    What  to  select.    How  to  teach 
Thursday 

Story  telling.    Reasons  for  telling  stories 

Characteristics  of  a  good  story.     Suggestions  as  to  telling 
Friday 

Story  telling.     Sources  of  material.     Selections 


MISS  NORTON 
Primary  Reading — Beginners  "B." — 10:00 
Blackboard    Reading — a    preparation    for    the    chart    and    basal 
primer 

A.  Materials 

1.  Games 

2.  Rhymes 

3.  Stories 

4.  Nature  observations 

5.  Action  sentences 

B.  Method 

1.     Must  realize  certain  ends 

a.  Pupils  must  look  to  the  word  and  sentence  for 
Its  meaning 

b.  Pupils  must  become  independent  through  the  use 
of  phonetics 

c.  Pupils  must  recognize  words  in  script  and  print 
equally  well 
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2. 

Use  of  materials  to  realize  foregoing  ends 

a.     Games 

b.     Rhymes 

c.     Stories 

d.     Nature  observations 

e.     Action  sentences 

[.    The  Chart 

A.     How 

made? 

B.  Materials 

Games,  rhymes,  etc.,  such  as  used  in  the  blackboard 
reading,  but  making  more  particular  use  of  those  words 
occurring  on  the  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  pages  of  the 
basal  primer 

C.  Method 

A  continued  emphasis  on  ends  sought  in  blackboard 
work.  (Note:  Pupils  now  read  print.  No  difficulty  should 
be  experienced  because  of  the  long  use  of  words  in  print 
on  one  side  of  the  drill  cards  in  connection  with  black- 
board reading.) 

III.    The  Book 

A.  The  kind  of  book  to  select 

B.  Method 

Must  lead  to  the  establishment  of  other  good  habits  in 
reading 

Primary  Lan^age — Beginners  "A." — 11:00 

I.     Aim     To  express  worthy  thoughts  in  a  correct  and  interesting 
way 

II.    Material 

1.  Sources 

a.  Literature 

b.  Art 

c.  History 

d.  Nature 

e.  Experiences  of  the  child. 

2.  Phases, — a   content  and   a   formal   side. 

III.    Method 

1.  Modes  of  expression 

a.  Oral  language  most  important 

b.  Written  language 

c.  Activities  tributary  to  oral  and  written  language 

2.  How  use — 

a.  Stories 

b.  Rhymes  and  poems 

c.  Pictures 

d.  Music 

f.  Experiences  of  the  child. 

(Note:     Examination  of  State  Course  for  list  of  fore- 
going.) 

3.  Written  language 

a.  Results  to  be  attained 

b.  Preparation  for  written  language — the  sketch 

c.  The  word  and  sentence 

(Note:    Suggestive    list    of   things    to    write   about   for 
first  and  second  grades) 
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Primary   Reading — Primary    Section — 1:30 

I.     End  Sought, — the  establishment  of  the  following  habits: 

1.  Entry  into  the  meaning  and  feeling  of  what  is  read 

2.  Being  independent   in   reading 

3.  Giving  natural,  appreciative  expression  in  oral  reading 

4.  Reading  fluently 

5.  Enunciating  distinctly 

6.  Inquiring  about  anything  that  is  not  understood 

7.  Expressing    without    solicitation    a    candid    opinion    about 
what  is  read 

8.  Connecting   what  is   read   with   past   experiences,  or   with 
anything  that  has  been  heard  or  read 

9.  Standing  well  and  holding  the  book  well 
10.     Reading  outside  of  school 

11.    Materials 
III.    Method 

1.  Value    of   various   methods    in    reading 

2.  Definite  suggestions  for  helping  to  establish  right  habits  in 
reading 

MR.  VAN  CLEVE 
I.     The  Teacher 

1.  Man  or  woman? 

2.  Country  or  city  educated? 

3.  Standard  of  qualifications 

4.  Need  of  special  training  for  country  schools 

(a)  County  normal  schools 

(b)  State  normal  schools 

5.  Extension  classes 

II.     Siandardizaticn  and  Consolidation 

1.  Type  of  community  for  each 

2.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 

3.  Good  roads  and  the  problem  of  transportation 

4.  Advantages  of  district  and  of  township  as  the  school  unit. 

5.  The  community  high  school 

Rural  School  Problems 

III.  Agriculture  in  the  Rural  Schools 

1.  As  a  separate  subject 

2.  As  a  method  of  teaching 

3.  Apparatus  necessary 

4.  School  credits  for  home  work 

5.  School  fields  and  gardens 

IV.  The  Program  of  Studies 

1.  Adaptation  to  local  conditions 

2.  Local  geography 

3.  Politics  and  civics 

4.  Arithmetic  in  rural  schools 

5.  Elementary  science 

V.    Scientific  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  Spelling 

MR.  VAN  CLEVE 
The  Primary  School— Primary  Section— 11:00 
I.     Organization 

1.     Preliminary  classification 

(a)     Number  of  children 
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(b)  Number  of  classes 

(c)  Basis  of  division 

2.  Tlie  teacher's  daily  preparation 

3.  The  recitation — formal  and  informal 

4.  Seat  work 

5.  The  beginning  of  drill 

II.    Play 

1.  Theories  and  definitions 

(a)     Rousseau,    (b)     Proebel,    (c)     Spencer,     (d)    Halt 
(e)     Groos. 

2.  Adaptation  of  the  play  instinct  in  education 

(a)  Plays  In  school 

(b)  Dramatization 

(c)  Playground  activities 

3.  Physical  tests  and  training 

The  Primary  School 

III.  The  Language  Lesson 

1.  Talks  about  objects  and  pictures 

2.  The  word  and  the  sentence 

3.  Children's  interest  in  stories  and  poems 

(a)     What    it    says,    (b)    How   it   says    it,    (c)    What   it 
means,  (d)  What  it  teaches 

4.  Reproductions 

(a)    Verbatim,    (b)    Paraphrase 

5.  The  reading  lesson 

IV.  Primary  Number 

1.  Yes  or  no? 

2.  The  development  of  number  teaching 

(a)     Pestalozzi,  (b)  Grube,  (c)  Speer,  (d)  Suzzallo 

V.    The  Primary  Teacher 

School    Organization— Rural    "A"    and    "B"— 1:30 
I.     School  Hygiene 

1.  Seats  and  seating 

(a)     Adjustable,   (b)   Sizes,   (c)  Arrangement 

2.  Lighting 

(a)     Amount,  (b)  Direction,  (c)  Regulation 

3.  Heating 

(a)     Furnace,    (b)    Stoves — open    or    jacketed 

4.  Ventilation 

(a)     Scientific,   (b)  Windows,  (c)   Regulation 

5.  Sweeping  and   dusting,   dry,   damp,  or  oiled 

6.  Closets  and  out-buildings 

7.  Water  supply 

8.  Playgrounds  and  their  use 

9.  The  teaching  of  hygiene 

II.    Grades  and  Classes 

1.  Records.    Their  use  and  correction 

2.  Graduation 

(a)  Time — annual,  semi-annual,  occasional 

(b)  Method,   recitation,  examination 

3.  The  daily  program 

(a)  Alternations  and  combinations 

(b)  Special  and  local  subjects 

(c)  Study  and  recitation — home  study 
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III.  The  Course  of  Study 

1.  State — Adopted  or  Adapted? 

2.  Local.    Your  place  in  the  system 

3.  Subjects  of  study  and  their  values 

4.  Correlation  of  schools  and  home  work 

5.  The  social  life  of  the  school 

6.  The  library  and  its  use 

IV.  The  Teacher 

1.  Preparation 

(a)     Academic,  (b)  Professional,  (c)  The  new  certifica- 
tion law 

2.  Improvement 

(a)  Institutes,  summer  and  winter 

(b)  Reading  circle  work 

(c)  Summer  schools 

(d)  Extension  classes 

3.  Community  interests — Clubs,  lectures,  concerts,  etc. 

4.  Recreation — Outdoor  and  indoor 

V.    Notes  on  School  Law 

1.  The  teacher's  qualifications 

2.  Powers  and  duties  of  directors 

(a)     Age,    (b)  License  to  teach,    (c)  Ability  to  contract 

(a)  Employment  of  teachers — Whom?   "When?   Where? 
How? 

(b)  Fixing  of  salary,  length  of  term,  time  of  opening 
and  closing  school 

(c)  Granting  of  leave  of  absence,  special  holidays,  etc. 

(d)  Prescribing  course  of  study,  text-books,  rules  and 
regulations 

(e)  Visiting  and  inspection  cf  schools 

3.  Powers  and  duties  of  County  Superintendent 

(a)  Issuing  and  recording  certificates 

(b)  Visitation,    inspection,    supervision,    and    standard- 
ization of  schools 

(c)  Holding  teachers'   institutes,  meetings   and  exam- 
inations 

(d)  Gathering  and  compilation  of  school   records  and 
reports 

(e)  Making  reports  to  State  Superintendent 

MR.  ALLEN 

Intermediate   Section  9:00 — Grammar  Section   11:00 

Outline  of  Lectures  on  Arithmetic  Teaching 

I.     The  aim  of  arithmetic  teaching  as  determining  its  content  and 
method  (for  all  sections) 

A.     The  necessity  for  agreement  on  aim,  to  determine  what  to 
teach  and  how 
a.     Problems  of  arithmetic  teaching  to  be  set  up 

1.  The    problem    material.      Puzzle    problems.      Cube 
root. 

2.  Shall  the  processes  be  made  rational  to  the  child 
at  the  time  they  are  made  mechanical? 

3.  What    shall    be    the    relative    emphasis    upon    the 
number  and  symbol,  and  the  operations  with  each? 

4.  To  what  extent  shall  the  arithmetic  recitation  be 
planned  to  secure  "discipline"? 
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B.  Its  utility. 

a.  Exaggerated 

b.  Increasing 

-    c.     Secured    by    teaching   principles,    not   particular   num- 
ber facts 
d.    An  instrument  for  interpreting  nature's  laws 

C.  Its  discipline. 

a.  Not  a  faculty  trainer 

b.  Its  training  in  habits  and  ideals 

1.  Accuracy 

2.  Concentration 

3.  Independent  thinking 

4.  Mathematical  method 

5.  Concise  English 

D.  Its  culture  value 

a.  Child's  delight  in  number 

b.  The  puzzle   problem 

c.  Culture  in   mastery  of  the   quantitative  side  of  nature 

d.  An  insight  into  the  other  man's  work 

E.  The  utility  and  culture  of  the  subject  determine  largely  its 
content 

a.  Would    teach    nothing    in    arithmetic    not    somewhere 
generally  useful 

b.  Would  use  local   problem  material  largely,  but  by  no 
means  exclusively 

c.  Principles   to   be   mastered   and   memorized,   not   prob- 
lem material 

F.  Its  discipline  to  determine  methods  of  teaching 

a.  This  demands  emphasis  on  the  number  notion,  rather 
than    the   number    symbol 

b.  To   train   in   independent   thinking  the   processes   must 
be  made  clear  and  the  problem  material  real 

c.  Problem    analysis    must    be    the    child's    analysis    of    a 
situation,  not  analysis  by  rule 

AritliDietic  Teaching.     Rural  Scliool  Section  "A" 

A.  When  begin  number  teaching 

a.  Child   learns   number   before  coming  to  school 

b.  He  has  needed  it  to  adjust  means  to  end  through  meas- 
uring 

c.  Should  continue  to  learn  numbers  in  the  first  year  of 
school 

1.  Numbers,  not  number  symbols 

2.  Should  have  regular  number  period,  not  incidental 
number    work 

B.  The  number  notion, — what  is  it? 

a.  When   a   child   knows  three 

b.  Number  a  comparison  of  quantities,  not  a  sense  fact 

c.  Number  teaching  should  emphasize  both  the  unit  and  the 
quantity  measured 

1.  Not  enough  variety  of  units 

2.  Derived  units 

C.  How    we    think    large    numbers, — the    grouping   tendency, — 
a  large  unit  and  a  small  number 

a.     How  we  think — 

1.  7  marks,  grouped  as  three  and  four 

2.  12  feet,  as  a  single  thing  or  as  four  yards 

3.  15  feet  high  as  2  and  %  times  a  man's  height 

4.  1000  yards  as  a  little  more  than   %  mile 

5.  $10,000  compared   with   various  known  values 

6.  1000  pounds  as  1/2  a  ton  of  coal 
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D.  The  first  year's  number  work 

a.  Test    number    notions    previously    mastered 

b.  Add  to  these  notions  through  quantitative  situations 
in  the  school 

c.  Teach  the  groups  composing  a  number.  (7  as  3  and  4) 

d.  The  nature  of  the  processes  taught  objectively  and 
through  number  situations,  real  or  invented 

e.  Measuring  with  a  group  as  unit 

f.  Make  dehnite  the  notion  of  certain  exact  units,  e.  g.,  the 
inch,  the  pint,  the  quart,  and  the  square  inch 

g.  Using  number  games  as  school  exercises 

h.     Emphasizing  early  independent  conclusions  by  the  child 

E.  Teaching  the  number  symbols 

a.  After  their  content 

b.  Explaining  the  symbols  above  10 

c.  A  little  glimpse  into  numbers  written  with  another 
base,  and  the  operations  with  them,  to  emphasize  the 
child's  difficulties  with  our  own   system 

The  Nature  and  Unity  of  tlie  Processes 

A.  Operations  with  single  quantity 

a.  It  may  be  repeated  a  given  number  of  times,  a  quan- 
tity resulting.     Multiplication 

b.  It  may  be  divided  into  a  given  number  of  equal  parts 
One   phase   of  division 

B.  Operations  with  two  quantities  of  the  same  unit 

a.  They  may  be  combined.     Addition 

b.  The  one  may  be  taken  from  the  other,  or  it  may  be 
discovered  how  much  greater  one  is  than  the  other,  or 

it  may  be  discovered  how  much  must  be  added  to  one 
to  produce  the  other.  Three  phases  of  subtraction,  two 
almost  identical,  the  three  underlying  the  three  com- 
mon methods  of  subtraction 

c.  It  may  be  discovered  how  many  times  the  smaller  quan- 
tity is  contained  in  the  larger.  The  second  phase  of 
division 

C.  The  unity  in  addition 

a.     3  apples  b.    3.6 

5  apples  5.6 

e.     2  ft.  f.     3/4  in. 

3  yds.  5/4  in. 

i.     Discounts  of  10  and  5  off 
j.     The  necessity  for  a  common  unit  before  two  quantities 

can    be    added,    subtracted,    or    divided    should    lead    to 

emphasis  upon  the  unit  in  all  these  operations 

D.  The   commutative   law    in   multiplication   leads   to  the    two 
phases  of  division 

E.  The  unity  of  division 

a.  The  unit  of  measure  does  not  affect  the  quotient  if  It 
is  common  to  dividend  and  divisor 

b.  Division  of  fractions  explained  as  to  a  class  on  this 
basis 

The  Use  of  Xnmber  Situations  and  Objects  for  All  Grades 

A.     Pupils,  skilled  with  symbols,  do  not  interpret  real  number 
situations 

a.  Will  count  stamps  in  a  sheet,  or  count  by  fives  in 
totaling  a  tally  sheet,  instead  of  multiplying 

b.  Will  follow  a  rule  for  finding  how  many  3-in.  cubes 
in  a  cubic  foot,  instead  of  seeing  them 
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d. 

3.6-in. 

5.3 

5.6-in. 

3/4  in. 

h.     2% 

5/8  in. 

3% 
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c.  Will  follow  a  set  form  of  analysis  to  find  how  much 
six  bananas  will  cost  at  two  for  five  cents. 

B.  .They  have  no  adequate   understanding  of  the   fundamental 

processes,   but  are   sometimes   deceived   into   thinking  they 
have 

a.  How  to  interpret  the  result  4  and  2/3  when  14  apples 
are  divided  by  3  apples  is  not  clear  to  the  pupils  of 
any  grade 

b.  "Whether  the  result,  when  14/5  ft.  is  divided  by  3/5  ft, 
is  4  and  2/3  or  4  and  2/5  will  puzzle  many  teachers 

C.  The  early  phases  of  each  process  to  be  mechanized  should 
be  taught  through  objects 

a.  The  number  symbols  through  splints 

b.  "Carrying"  in  addition,  first  with  splints,  then  with 
symbols 

c.  "Borrowing'"  or  other  subtraction  process  first  with 
splints 

d.  Multiplication  first  with  various  objects  for  the  dis- 
tributive law,  then  with  splints 

e.  Partition  with  splints  to  teach  the  short  division 
process 

f.  Various  objects  to  teach  division  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  remainder 

g.  Fractions  with  various  objects,  with  emphasis  on  the 
fractional  unit,  not  on  the  primary  unit 

h.  Percentage  with  various  objects. — 7  out  of  10,  40  out 
of  100,  etc.,  leading  to  fractional  parts,  then  to  hun- 
dredths 

Analysis  am\  Drill 

A.  Analysis  should  mean  a  start  from  a  number  situation,  not 
from  a  language  situation 

a.  What  should  be  the  pupil's  steps  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem, "If  two  bananas  cost  five  cents,  what  will  six 
bananas  cost?" 

b.  In  the  problem,  "If  two  bananas  cost  six  cents  what 
will  five  bananas  cost?" 

c.  If  5/6  of  an  acre  of  land  cost  $60,  what  will  3  and  1/3 
acres  cost? 

B.  Analysis   usually   means   comparison   of   different   kinds   of 
quantity 

a.     Their  relations  should  be  mastered  before  the  diflBcult 
number  situations  are  involved 
b.     Recognition  of  the  laws  connecting 

1.  Cost  and  quantity 

2.  Work  and  time 

3.  Workers  and  time.    And  others 

4.  Why  so-called  "catch-problems"  catch 

(1)  If  one  ship  can  sail  across  the  ocean  in 
5  days,  how  many  days  will  it  take  three 
ships? 

C.  Analysis  should  not  be  mechanized 

a.     No  set  form  of  analysis 

D.  The  analysis  of  the  problem  and  the  mechanical  operations 
should  not  be  mixed 

a.  Problem  analyzed,  processes  indicated,  later  performed. 

b.  Written  work  should  show  both  the  analysis  and  the 
operations 

E.  Drill  on  the  processes 

a.  The  fundamental  combinations  made  automatic,  not 
"reasoned  out." 
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b.  All  crutches  eliminated  from  drill 

c.  Drill  on  difficulties,  not  equal  drill  on  all  combinations. 

d.  Attack  difficulties  singly  and  in  the  order  of  difficulty. 

e.  Connect  the  drill   with   its   later  stimulus   the  number 
situation 

DR.  PAUL 

High  School  Section— 9:00 

Planning  a  course  in  high-school  English — Outlines  and  plans  for 
teaching  the  following: 

Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake" 
Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner" 
Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar" 
The  discussion  and  correction   of  some  themes  written  by  high- 
school  pupils 

Rural     ir— 11;()0 

Composition:  The  discussion  and  correction  of  themes  written  by 
students  in  the  fourth,  sixth  and  eighth  grades  of  the  Champaign 
County  Schools — Letter  writing,  with  specimens  of  students'  work — 
Suggestions  for  improving  the  work  in  composition,  punctuation. 
Training  students  in  right  habits  of  speech 

Grammar  School  Section — 10:00 

The  chief  principles  in  the  successful  handling  of  reading — Outline 
plans  and  suggestions  for  teaching  the  following: 

Longfellow's  "Building  of  the  Ship" 

Lincoln's  "Gettysburg  Address" 

Irving's  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow" 
On  handling  school  discipline 

MR.  CUSHING 

Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades — 9:00 
The  Old  and  the  New  in  Geography 

1.  The  old  geography 

Some  of  the  methods  of  geography  teaching  to  be  condemned. 
An  analysis  of  these  proceedings  and  products.  Reason  for 
their  existence 

2.  The  new  geography 

The  aims  of  the  subject.  "Why?"  the  keynote.  Forms  of  lesson 
assignments.  Legitimate  uses  for  the  geography  period.  Atti- 
tude toward  the  "Course  of  Study."  Emphasis  on  "Home  Geog- 
raphy."    The  product  of  the  work 

The  Content  of  the  Course  in  Elementary  School  Geography 

1.  The  Projects 

Social,  physical,  climatic,  plant  and  animal,  astronomical,  maps, 
home  geography 

2.  A  suggestive  school  course  for  applying  and  expanding  the  projects. 

The  field  for  the  2nd  grade  being  the  simplest  of  the  projects 
with  which  the  child  comes  in  contact;  3d  grade,  home  geog- 
raphy; 4th  grade,  home  geography  with  distant  types;  5th,  world 
geography  and  North  America;  6th,  South  America,  Africa,  and 
Europe;  7th  grade  or  8th,  Asia,  and  commercial  and  industrial 
geography 

3.  An  outline  for  studying  a  country 
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Problem  Work  in  Upper  Grade  Geography 

1.  Introduction 

Its  value 

Wide  possibilities  of  important  problem 

Text-book  used  merely  as  a  reference  book 

2.  Illustrations 

Purpose:     To  teach  Great  Britain 

Problems:     Why  is  Great  Britain  the  leading  commercial  nation 

of  the  world? 
Sub.   Problems:      Consideration    of   each   of   the    following   con- 
ditions as  a  help  or  a  hindrance  -to  the  development  of  a 
commercial  nation 

Character  of  people 
Position  of  country 
Climate 
Relief 
Coastline 
Resources 
Colonies,  etc. 
Other  illustrations 

Home  Geography  for  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades  in 
Illinois 

1.  Value  of  this  work  in  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  grades 

2.  Consideration  of  "Home  Geography"  projects 

Local  industries 

The  clothes  we  wear 

The  homes  we  live  in 

The  character  of  our  roads 

Railroad  conditions 

Freight  trains  passing  through  our  towns;    "their  source,  des- 
tinations and  contents." 

Physical  features 

Soils,  their  relation  to  crops,  to  drainage,  to  tillage,  etc. 

Ideal  locations  of  the  home 

Location  of  wells 

Location  of  crop  land,  pastures,  waste  land,  woodland,  in  relation 
to  slope  and  soil 
■  Relation  of  ground  water  to  slopes,  soils,  and  crops 

Reasons  for  the  growth  of  our  towns 

Relation  of  the  plains  to  Illinois  life 

Place  of  Illinois  in  the  Union 

Local  climate  and  weather 

Seasonal  variations  of  occupation  and  games 

3.  Local  history  and  local  geography 

4.  Manner  of  conducting  field  trips 

Helps  to  Geography  Teaching:    Their  Sources  and  Uses 

1.  Introduction:     The  need  of  abundant  illustrative  material  in  geog- 

raphy.     Much    excellent   material    to    be    obtained    for    little    or 
nothing 

2.  Maps 

The  constant  need  of  desirable  features 
The  best  on  the  market 

3.  Globe 

Indispensable  for  certain  work 

4.  Magazines  and  newspapers 

Their  material  giving  geography  a  live  quality 
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5.  Pictures 

Giving  tlie  subject  a  vivid  quality 
Tlieir  efficient  use  difficult 

6.  Government  publications 

7.  Publications    of    railway    companies,     steamship     lines,     publicity 

bureaus,  commercial  clubs,  business  houses,  etc. 

8.  Exhibitions  prepared  by  industrial  firms 

9.  Books 

Some  samples  with  suggestions  for  their  use 

DR.  JOHNSTON 
High  School— 1:30 

Series  of  five  conferences 

Conference      I — High-school  terminology 

Conference    II — The  public  high  school  in  the  state  system.    Chapters 
1,  2,  3,  and  4 

Conference  III — Curriculum  thinking  and  curriculum  building.     Chap- 
ters 5,  6,  and  7,  and  the  Appendix 

Conference  IV — Systems  of  pupil  advice  and  guidance.    Chapters  6,  24, 
and  25 

Conference    V — Socializing  instruction  in  high  schools.    Chapters  8,  9, 
10,  and  11 

Conference  VI — Improvement     of     high-school     teachers     in     service. 
Chapter  15 
All   references  are  to  chapters  in  Johnston's  "The  Modern  High 

School,"  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago 

MR.  HALL-QUEST 

Supervised  Study— High  Scliool  Section— 10 :00 

August  3 — Present  conditions  of  home-study.     Reference:     "The  High 

School  Age"  by  Irving  King 
August  4 — Various    schemes    of    supervised    study.     Reference:     "The 

Thirteenth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 

of  Education;"  Chapter  X  by  Hall-Quest  in  "The  Modern 

High  School"  by  Johnston  and  others 
August  5 — Selected  schemes  of  supervised   study — an  intensive  study 
August  6 — Recent  experiments  in  study.     Reference:    "An  Experiment 
in  the  Supervised  Study  of  Mathematics" — Sch.   Rev.  Vol. 
XXI,  pp.  670-75 
August  7 — The  meaning  of  study 

All  of  the  foregoing  lectures  aim  to  present  as  concretely  as  pos- 
sible by  means  of  charts  and  bibliography  the  latest  facts  pertain- 
ing to  this  held.  Mr.  Hall-Quest  has  visited  several  high  schools  in 
Illinois  where  supervised  study  has  been  introduced.  Reports  of 
their  work  will  be  given.  Ample  opportunity  will  be  given  for 
discussion  of  the  material  presented  in  the  lectures 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS— SUMMER  SESSION 

Eight  Weeks 

June  21  to  August  13,  1915 

Regular  University  Courses  in  English,  education, 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  physical,  biological  and  so- 
cial sciences,  mathematics,  agriculture,  household  science, 
art  and  design,  manual  training,  music,  physical  training 
for  men  and  women,  general  engineering  drawing,  me- 
chanical engineering,  and  mechanics. 

Courses  for  Teachers  of  Special  Subjects  including 
agriculture,  art  and  design,  household  science,  manual 
training,  music,  and  commercial  subjects. 

Courses  in  Education  with  Special  Emphasis  on  Qrad= 
uate  Work  for  high-school  teachers,  and  for  principals  and 
superintendents.  (Principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  ad- 
ministration and  supervision,  secondary  education,  voca- 
tional education,  school  hygiene,  educational  psychology, 
mental  tests,  and  history  of  education.) 

Courses  for  Athletic  Coaches  and  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges  in- 
cluding basket  ball,  foot  ball,  track,  and  base  ball.  One 
course  designed  for  teachers  who  coach  high-school  girls 
or  supervise  grammar-school  games. 

Scholarships  exempting  the  holder  from  payment  of 
the  regular  tuition  fee  are  available  for  all  high-school 
teachers  in  Illinois. 

For  further  information  address 

W.  G.  Ragley^  Director, 
or  W.  S.  Miller,  Secretary 

Urbana,  Illinois. 


